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WANDERLUST 


Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the West 
the sea, 

And East and West the wanderlust that will not 
let me be; 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me sav 
good-by! 

For the seas call and the stars call, and oh, the 
call of the sky! 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what 
the blue hills are, 

But man can have the sun for friend, and for his 
guide a star; 

And there’s no end of voyaging when once the 
voice is heard, 

For the river calls and the road calls, and oh, 
the call of a bird! 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by 
night and day 

The old ships draw to home again, the young 
ships sail away; 

And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask 
you why, 

You may put the blame on the stars and the sun 
and the white road and the sky! 

—GeEraLp GouLp 
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The various Museum curators in turn have been 
spending an hour lately with the Carnegie Insti- 
tute staff of guards, discussing the exhibits in their 
own sections. The guards are thus preparing to 
direct visitors at the Institute. 


<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forses StREET 
Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays , 
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““FREE TO THE PEOPLE"’ 


Carnegie Institute broadcasts 
discontinued for the summer 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
Paintings by Pittsburgh Artists 
through July 21 
D> 
Contemporary Drawings 
Collection of Carnegie Institute 
-through July 28 
“GD 
Outdoor drawing classes for ten-to-twelve-year- 
olds each Tuesday and Thursday at 10:00 am; 
outdoor water color classes for 13-to-15-year-olds 
on Wednesdays at 10:00 a.m. Through July. 


MUSEUM 
GI collection of insects from overseas 
<tr 
Curling glass decanters (1828 
“<& D- 
Pegmatite mineral exhibit 
> 
Group study of the exchange of natural products 
between the United States and South American 
countries, for fifth-to-eighth-graders, Monday 
through Friday, during July and August, at 1000 
a.M. Field trips planned. 


MUSIC HALL 
Community Church Service 
with sermons by guest ministers 
each Sunday at 7:45 P.M. 
through September 1 
“ED 
Organ Recitals by Marshall Bidwell 

discontinued until October 5 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
“aD 
Story Hour in Central Boys and Girls Room 
for children of all ages 
each Wednesday at 2:30 p.m. 
July 10 through August 28 
D> 
Central Lending and Central Boys and Girls Room 
closed on Sunday during the summer 
<> 
Downtown and Business Branches closed 
each Saturday at 1:00 p.m., through August 31 
8D 
The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis: | 
sion upon request to reprint without limit articles | 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. William Frew 

Chairman of the Board 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Frew: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


522 Firro Avenug, New York 18, New York. 


June 26, 1946 





The time has now come to fulfill the conditional grant made by 
the trustees of Carnegie Corporation twenty-five years ago. Not 
only has Carnegie Institute of Technology met the financial require- 
ments but in its usefulness to youth and science it has surpassed every 
prediction upon which this grant was made. 

Therefore, with congratulations to Dr. Doherty and his faculty 
for what has already been done and confidence in still greater 
achievements to come, I transmit this check for $8,000,000. 

This gift for endowment is of a kind which Carnegie Corporation 
made often in the past but which has now been displaced by other 
patterns of giving. Fortunately, the Pittsburgh community by sub- 
scribing $4,000,000 has not only met the conditions attached to this 
grant but has given promise of continuing support that will guaran- 








tee the pre-eminence which Carnegie Tech deserves. 


Sincerely yours, 


Devereux C. JosEpHs 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York was established by Andrew Carnegie in 1911 ‘‘for the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge and understanding among the people of the United States and 
the British Dominions and Colonies.’’ Since its establishment it has distributed from income some 


$200,000,000. 


On June 27, three days in advance of 
the momentous date set twenty-five 
years ago, the above letter was re- 
ceived. 

Thus, after all these years, this long- 
sought goal which often seemed so 
formidable has been reached. A flood of 
donations that came in during the clos- 
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ing days of the campaign enabled our 
Treasurer to notify the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York that there was 
$4,000,000 in property, cash, and securi- 
ties in the 1946 Endowment Fund and, 
true to their promise, the President of 
the Corporation wrote the above letter 
and enclosed a check for $8,000,000. So 





the harvest is in and tribute is now due 
to industry, business, and civic leaders; 
to President Robert E. Doherty, during 
whose regime the greater part of the 
Fund has been raised; to alumni and 
students, to members of the faculty and 
administration—to all who have con- 
tributed of their time, efforts, and 
money to ensure that Carnegie Institute 
of Technology shall maintain its posi- 
tion of distinction in higher education 
and shall be able to broaden the scope 
of its services to the people of this com- 
munity and the nation. 

At the moment all that can be stated 
is that the $4,000,000 has been raised 
and a more detailed statement will be 
given in the fall, when what it will 
mean to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology as a basis for a greater field of 
future service will be emphasized. 

The 1946 Endowment Fund drive 
came to a strong finish with gifts 
amounting to $94,026 during the two 
final months—$14,159 in May and 
$79,867 in June. 

Lewis W. Hicks’ pledge to give the 
final $25,000 of the campaign was ful- 
filled in June. 

The American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation made the final 
payment of $10,000 on its pledge of 
$100,000 establishing the Theodore 
Ahrens Professorship of Engineering. 

The Chicago Rotoprint Company and 
the W. F. Hall Printing Company, of 
Chicago, each presented $5,000 to 
establish a Printing Scholarship Fund 
in the name of the two firms. 

The Oliver Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion sent $5,000 for the General Fund. 

The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation gave $4,000 to establish an 
Association Scholarship Fund. 

A number of gifts of $1,000 and over 
were designated for the General En- 
dowment Fund: $2,500 from Flannery 
Bolt Company, of Bridgeville; $1,763 
from Carnegie Tech Trustee Charles J. 
Rosenbloom; $1,157 from H. Lee 


Mason, Jr., $1,000 from Edwin Hodge, 
Jr., and another $1,000 from a Trustee 
who prefers anonymity. 
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Numerous gifts of $1,000 or more 
were earmarked for various Funds. 

The Pittsburgh Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, contributed 


$2,230 for the Stewart L. Brown Me. 


morial Scholarship Fund. 

Albert J. Matthes, E’17, sent $2,000 
for the Class of 1917 Engineering Schol- 
arship Fund, and three other class mem- 
bers gave smaller sums: Gordon E. P. 
Wright, $120; Harold T. Gammon and 
Carl Kind], $100 each. 

For the William E. Mott Scholarship 
Fund, an anonymous gift of $2,000came. 

Nathan Berkowitz, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, presented $1,000 to establish a 
Fund for Scholarship Aid in honor of 
his sons, Paul, E’43, and Sidney, E'46. 

The W. H. Kistler Stationery Com- 
pany, of Denver, gave $2,500, and the 
Royal Electrotype Company, of Phila- 
delphia, $1,000 for the Department of 
Printing Research Fund. 

The Ever Ready Label Corporation, 
of New York City, sent $2,000 for the 
Department of Printing Scholarship 
Fund; Herbick and Held Printing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and Pandick Press, 
Inc., New York City, each presented 
$1,000 for the same Fund. 

The Case-Hoyt Corporation, of 
Rochester, New York, sent $500 to be 
divided equally between Printing 
Scholarship and Research Funds. 

During May and June the flow of 
contributions to the Printing Depart- 
ment’s Research and Scholarship Funds 
included a long list of gifts of $100 and 
over. For the Research Fund, several 
New York firms contributed: Mail and 
Express Printing Company, $500; Typo- 
graphic Service Company, $200; Leebo 
Printing Company, $150; and Wicker- 
sham Press, $100. Philadelphia firms 
sending gifts were Franklin Printing 
Company, $450; D. L. Ward Company, 
and Williams and Marcus Company, 
each $250; also $100 each from Bless 
Bindery Company, Drake Press, West- 
cott and Thompson, and T. A. Winchell 
and Company, Inc. Two Richmond 

Virginia) companies contributed: 
Baughman Company, $300, and William 
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Bird Press, Inc., $200. Eureka Press, of 
Los Angeles, sent $100, as did Central 
Ohio Paper Company and Harvey A. 
Collins, 1°32. 

Donors to the Printing Scholarship 
Fund, in addition to those already 
named, included an alumnus, Nelson P. 
Mitchell, 1°27, $200; the Typothetae of 
the City of New York, $500; and four 
New York printing houses: Bryant 
Press, Inc., through Benjamin Pakula, 
$500; Metro Bindery Company, $250; 
Academy Press and Kolahan Printing 
Company, each $100. Also Frank D. 
Jacobs Company, of Philadelphia, $150; 
and Baring Press and Esterling Printing 
Company, both of Detroit, $100 each. 

A number of contributions of $100 
and over, but less than $1,000, were 
designated for other special Funds. 
These included the Carnegie Library 
School Association’s gift of $500 for the 
William Philpot Greer Scholarship 
Fund and $500 given by Forrest H. 
Martell, E’22, for the Ihrig-Lawler Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund; two gifts for 
the Management Engineering Research 
Fund—$250 from J. John Harris, E’24, 
and $100 from Holmes W. Lynn, I'21; 
two $100 contributions for the Alumni 
Fund for Greater Interest in Govern- 
ment from F. L. English, E’15, and J. 
Westley Frasche, A’25; $200 sent by 
Charles R. Holzworth, E’14, for the 


John A. Leete Memorial Scholarship 


Fund; three $100 gifts from Howard K. 
Rathman, Av 23: for the Fine Arts Aid 
Fund, from Mr. and Mrs. Emil H. 
Grotefend, E’14 and M’12, to be ear- 
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marked later, and from an anonymous 
donor for the Faculty Memorial Fund. 

The Spring Carnival Committee at 
Tech, of which Andrew Joseph Nutter 
was the chairman, raised $800 for the 
General Endowment Fund; Pennsyl- 
vania Phi Cha ter of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon sent $2J0; and the following 
sent gifts of $150 for the General Fund: 
the Wednesday Afternoon Club of 
faculty wives at Carnegie Tech, this 
presented in memory of Mrs. Frank Mc- 
Cullough, wife of the Professor Emeri- 
tus of Civil Engineering, who died this 
past winter; the Rochester (New York) 
Clan; George R. Holmes, I'18, and 
Kenneth T. Milne, E’23. 

Two friends of the college sent gifts of 
$100 for the General Endowment Fund 
—Southard Hay and H. Kalson, and 
the following alumni each presented 
$100: William L. Abbott, E’13; Frank 
C. Ashe, E’15, Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering; W. E. Boak, 
E’16; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Brumbaugh, 
E’24 and M’22; Russell J. Cameron, 
A’41; J. R. Fulton, E’18; Raymond J. 
Gannon, E’19; William M. Harrison, 
E'22; Lt. (j.g.) George S. Hobbs, E’42; 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Keally, A’12 and 
A’15; K.C. Kornman, I'28; and A.J. A. 
Peterson, E’13. 

Gifts of less than $100 during the 
two past months amounted to $6,906. 

At June 30, 1946, the Tech Endow- 
ment Fund stood at $4,049,902.56, well 
past the $4,000,000 goal, with all 
pledges paid in full. Income to be added 
to principal does not appear in this total. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 


MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 


Ne 
12406 
NewYork JUNE 25, 1946 | 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION— 
A CHALLENGE TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


Forty-fourth Commencement Address at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


By J. SrEELE Gow 
Executive Director, The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 


PROPERLY tO 
assay the present 
state of the 
Union requires 
that we take 
into account the 
general pattern 
of the experi- 
ences through 
which our coun- 
try has passed 
in recent years. 
The past few 
decades have been truly dramatic, even 
for a country as dynamic and fast- 
changing as ours. Let us look—but only 
briefly—at a few of the highlights. 

The prosperity of the Twenties, 
which we now see to have been under- 
laid with a network of world-wide 
political, social, and economic malad- 
justments created by World War I, 
exploded in 1929 in an orgy of specula- 
tion and we were plunged deep into a 
depression. Throughout the Thirties we 
paid the penalty for a prosperity built 
on unsound foundations. At no time 
during the Thirties, until expenditures 
in preparation for World War II brought 
a great stimulus to our economy, did 
we entirely recover from the depres- 
sion—that is, we did not surpass our 
previous annual production record, 
feat we had never failed to achieve in 
our recoveries from earlier depressions. 
There are many who believe that the 
remedies we applied to the depression 
of the Thirties worsened rather than 
helped it, and prolonged it to a point 
where it was amenable only to the 
artificial respiration supplied by the 
huge expenditures for war. That is a 
challenging question which need not 
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be here debated, but the fact is that the 
depression was not mastered by any of 
the peacetime remedies we applied to it. 

The Forties brought World War II 
to spread a new layer of stresses and 
strains on top of those deposited by the 
depression. Now that the war is ended, 
we are engaged in the difficult task of 
making the transition back to Peace- 
time living and of trying to do it ina 
way which will set a sound stage for a 
new surge of progress on all fronts of 
our national life—economic, political, 
and social—in the years ahead. 

In brief, then, we have just passed 
through two and a half decades—a 
period which no doubt exceeds the 
average age of you who are graduating 
today—two and a half decades of un- 
stable prosperity, deep and prolonged 
depression, and destructive war in un- 
broken succession. 

We have been sorely tried, and it 
would be easy to conclude that we have 
been so seriously hurt that we are now 
incapable of shaping our future. Such 
a conclusion is not, in my opinion, nec- 
essary or even tenable. We did get out 
from under the depression, however 
artificial and undesirable the circum- 
stances which enabled us to doso. We 
did survive the war, however heavy the 
price we paid. 

For our sufferings there have been 
some compensations. Our trials and 
tribulations have, I am confident, made 
us wiser. Surely the unstable prosperity 
of the Twenties and the depression ot 
the Thirties have taught us much that 
we needed to know about what is 
sound and what is unsound economic 
policy. Surely the war has taught us 
that our nation cannot, in this modern 
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day of a world shrunk by science, live 
unto itself alone; that if war breaks out 
anywhere we are most likely to become 
involved in it; and that if the peace is 
to be preserved the United States must 
accept a place of responsible leadership 
in an international organization to keep 
the peace. We are peculiarly fitted for 
this role of peacemaker because we have 
no overseas empire to commit us to a 
partisan interest in regional disputes, 
we covet no territory of others for the 
sake of expansion, we are the most 
peace-loving of nations, and we possess 
the world’s greatest fighting potential 
to back our desire and efforts for peace. 
These are lessons it was well to learn. 

We have been hurt, but we are more 
whole than hurt. We are more strong 
than weak, and we have good reason to 
be hopeful and confident about our 
future. For shaping this future, our 
strengths are easy to recognize. We are, 
as nations go, still a young nation, and 
we have the strength, virility and re- 
silience of youth. However hard we 
have been hit, we are young enough to 
tap fresh energy for the rebound. Though 
a young nation, we have been sufficiently 
matured to bring an experienced judg- 
ment to bear on the problems that beset 
us. And we are a trained and educated 
nation. None surpasses us in universality 
of education or in the percentage of 
population which has been prepared for 
leadership by higher education. Not 
only are we young and strong, educated 
and experienced; we are powerful in 
material wealth and at the same time 
surcharged with a dynamic idealism 
which dedicates us to the promotion of 
an enlightened world society. 

In great degree, then, the future 
should be within our power to shape. 
We can afford to be confident, but on 
the other hand it would not be realistic 
to fail to take account of some very 
deep-cutting and extremely difficult 
problems which we shall have to solve 
before long if the future is to be of our 
making. 

In the economic field we face no 
gteater challenge than the problem of 


deciding what basic form we wish our 
economy to take in the future. Do we 
wish to have an individual-enterprise 
economy, a government-controlled 
economy, or some combination of the 
two? During the past fifteen years of 
depression and war we have, in my 
i moved more and more in the 
direction of a government-controlled 
economy. Many of the devices by which 
we tried to conquer the depression 
shoved us farther and farther under 
government rule, and before any of 
these devices could be scrapped we got 
into the war. This in turn brought ad- 
ditional government controls. I do not 
suggest that there was a predesigned 
program to abridge the individual- 
enterprise system. What probably hap- 
pened was that the government took one 
step after another without realization 
by either the government or the people 
of the extent to which the accumula- 
tion of steps would ultimately limit and 
restrict our free-enterprise economy. No 
doubt it was originally intended that 
most, if not all, of the war-bred con- 
trols and at least many of the depres- 
sion-bred controls would be liquidated 
when the emergency had passed. But we 
are reminded by history that govern- 
ment rarely gives up, except upon the 
insistent demand of the people, any 
power to whose exercise it has become 
accustomed. If, then, we wish to make 
sure that private enterprise is to have a 
chance to flourish in the years to come, 
we shall, history seems to teach, have to 
demand the early surrender of many of 
the controls now in the government's 
hands and thus give private enterprise 
an opportunity to revitalize itself by 
exercising its muscles. 

There are, of course, persons who ad- 
vocate that the government should 
permanently retain its present economic 
powers, and even add to them. Such 
persons are influenced by various con- 
siderations. With some it is chiefly a 
matter of philosophic outlook, of 
ideology. With others it is a recoil from 
personal sufferings in the depression and 
a demand for personal security, even if 
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it means close and tight restriction of stimulated the creative energies of the | 


the freedom of individual initiative and individual man and woman. Thi 
enterprise. Between these two extremes But there are more than merely Feder 
Operate various motives which I cannot materialistic reasons for my position, —— 
take time to describe. I am greatly concerned that freedom as of the 
Then there are those persons who a social value shall survive in fullest by : 
would have neither a predominantly vigor. As I see it, freedom is something peeve 
individual-enterprise economy nor a_ that cannot safely be ayer into com- - 
predominantely governmental econo- partments. If any part of it—on any nd 
my. They prefer a mixture of the two front of our national life. is hurt, ms 
in the belief that thereby we can have freedom on all fronts is in danger. If large 
both a dynamic economy and anecono-_ freedom is infringed on the economic At 
my of se curity, in safe proportions. They front, it is threatened on the political PP 
want an - ‘amphibious economy’’—one front. If it is violated on the political | a 
which, they hope, will travel equally front, it is jeopardized on still other | ya 
well or the waves of prosperity and the fronts. If, then, freedom is not safely | : me 
shoals of depression. They lack con- divisible, I covet the greatest possible — 


requ 
fidence somewhat in the private-enter- freedom in the way I make my living 4 


prise system, and yet they fear the po- because I want to be sure to be free in - 
tential totalitarianism of an all-out the way I live. - 

4 a ' 
governmental system. Critics of the Do not misunderstand me. I do not ee 
mixed or amphibious economy insist, it hold there is no role for the government | : cy 
should be noted, that under such a in our economic life. There is. Govern. | “Ut 
system there will be an inevitable and ment’s function is to give us a cohesive | 
possibly irresistible tendency for the society but also, as I see it, to give the “soa 
government gradually to expand its individual all possible freedom con- _ 


, gove 
role at the expense of the role of the — sistent with a cohesive society. Within ‘ 


individual entrepreneur, until ulti- this pattern, there is a place, and no oo 
mately the economy is no longer mixed doubt a need, for some economic guid- - ‘ 
but wholly governmental. ance by the government, some regula- oii 

For reasons which are to me com- tion by the government. But all this jie 
pelling, I personally hope that we shall must be kept safely short of regimenta- ae 
continue along the course of the indi- tion that would confine freedom and . * 
vidual-enterprise system, and determine dampen initiative ae 
to follow it faithfully and with courage. I turn now from economic to political vane 
In the first place, I find it impossible affairs. There the state of the Union — 
to ignore the great progress our country presents a second problem of the great- | of 4 
has made under this system. It has ~~ est importance—one that is, in a sense, on 
much to make us strong and mighty. a companion-piece to the problem | he) 
has given us the highest standard of have just described. It is the question of iota 
living to be found anywhere in the whether we should continue to expand nal 
world. Notwithstanding the many the power of government, not only in pers 
inequalities and inequities which it has economic but also in other affairs, and shee 
permitted, it has given us a wider dis- to centralize more and more of that thei 


tribution of wealth than that of any power in the hands of the Federal by ] 


other industrialized country. We have Government. A movement in that di- oni 


paid some price in individual security rection has characterized our history tien 
and in general economic stability, but’ throughout at least the twentieth ra 
our economic progress—our movement century, but the process gained head- mig 
forward, our growth in wealth—has long speed during the depression and | jp¢ 
been little short of a miracle. That,lam the war years under the duress of those vid 
satisfied, is in large part because the emergencies. What was a slow trickle | of 
free-enterprise system has released and _ before the Thirties is now a fast flood. | leg: 
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This growth in the powers of the 
Federal Government was brought about 
in part by Washington's usurping some 
of the powers of the States, and in part 
by its pre-empting authorities never 
previously exercised in this country. In 
either case, the result has been to ex- 
pand radically the role of government 
and to center more and more of its en- 
larged power at the federal level. 

At the moment, the American people 
appear to be divided as to the necessity 
or desirability of this trend and as to 
what they should do about it, if any- 
thing. Some hold that the growing 
complexity of our siicesilined society 
requires not only a larger role for 
government but also more and more 
centralization of its authority. They 
point to a host of new problems which, 
they say, are so broad in scope that they 
cut across state lines and can be ade- 
quately dealt with only as national 
issues. Others hold that both the en- 
largement and the concentration of 
government have in substantial measure 
exceeded the need and reflect the thirst 
for power of those in public office. And 
so the problem has been sharpened into 
an issue that has now become, or is well 
on the way to become, one of the major 
controversies of our day. 

In viewing this problem, or issue, and 
its attendant controversy, we may, I 
suggest, find it helpful again to con- 
sult history and to recall the concern 
of the framers of the Constitution that 
every safeguard should be taken against 
the emergence of a powerful centralized 
government in the United States. Fresh 
intheir minds was an awareness, through 
personal experience before coming to 
these shores or through reports from 
their forebears, of the abuse of power 
by European autocracy. They were, in 
consequence, moved to erect strong bar- 
tiers against the possibility that the 
President, or the Congress, or the courts 
might wield such power that the will of 
the people could not prevail. They pro- 
vided, therefore, for a clear separation 
of the authorities of the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches. They 
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provided, too, that ““The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the States are reserved to the States 
respectively.’” Thus they hoped to pre- 
vent overcentralization. They could 
not, of course, foresee the complexity of 
modern society and what new require- 
ments it might make of government. 
But they could and did foresee the dan- 
ger that progressive centralization 
of government can mean that the 
individual citizen will become so far re- 
moved from the center of political de- 
cision that he feels it useless to concern 
himself with political affairs. That, it 
must be admitted, would be fatal to our 
democracy. If we wish to preserve an 
effective relationship between the citi- 
zen and his government, then we must 
bring our best intelligence to bear on 
this problem of the scope and concentra- 
tion of government. 

Passing from economic and political 
affairs to the broad field of social mat- 
ters in general, I single out a condition 
which if not soon attended to may 
destroy the solidarity of our society. 
Almost without our realizing it, we 
have in recent years become more and 
more class-conscious in a way which is 
creating a sharper and sharper cleavage 
between the various groups of our so- 
ciety—between Gentile and Jew, be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic, between 
Black and White, between labor and 
management, to mention only a few. 
The forces at play here are not new. 
They are age-old. But they have made 
alarming headway in recent years, per- 
haps in part because depression and war 
have given them fertile soil in which 
to grow. These forces are prejudice and 
intolerance, bias and bigotry, blind and 
stubborn self-interest. They breed sus- 
picion and distrust, bitterness and 
recrimination, conflict and, in their 
most malignant form, even hate. Unless 
we learn how quickly to abort these 
forces of social disruption and ultimately 
to overcome them, we are threatened 
with a national disunity and discord 
that can easily be fatal to our future. 


However much men and women of 
intelligence may differ as to the answer 
to be sought for such economic and 
political problems as I have mentioned, 
surely there can be no differences as to 
the answer required for this problem. 
Prejudice and intolerance, bias and 
bigotry, and greedy self-interest are the 
cancers of society. They must be recog- 
nized as the enemies of all of us. They 
must be mastered. 

Men and women of good will and en- 
lightened outlook are greatly alarmed 
by the proportions this social divisive- 
ness has assumed. They are properly 
looking to education for the answer. 
They are calling upon education to give 
our citizens a basic understanding of 
human relations, and to teach them to 
co-operate with their fellow man in the 
interest of the society upon which, in 
the long run, the welfare of all depends. 
Education today faces no greater chal- 
lenge; it must marshal its full force to 
meet the challenge. 

By my emphasis on these outstanding 
problems selected from the fields of eco- 
nomic affairs, government, and general 
social matters, I have perhaps risked 
giving you an overpessimistic picture of 
the state of the Union today. Let me 
hasten, therefore, to say again that al- 
though I think we must frankly recog- 
nize the existence of such problems and 
be fully aware of their magnitude, I am 
confident of our capacity to deal with 
them. Our strength, virility and re- 
siliency as a youthful nation; our edu- 
cation and experience; our material 
power and dynamic idealism—all of 
which I noted earlier—are tools at hand 
for the purpose. If we try, and if we have 
faith and courage, we can achieve the 
promise that is inherent in the tradi- 
tions of this nation. The task won't be 
easy, but the rewards will be rich in- 
deed. For we shall release the full power 
of a great and a free people. 

Members of the graduating class, be 
grateful for your rights; be proud of 
your honors; but above all, meet your 
obligations full face. May God help you 
to serve faithfully and well! 
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DR. DOHERTY HONORED 


7 Lamme Medal of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation was awarded for the second time 
to Dr. Robert E. Doherty at the So- 
ciety’s annual meeting last month in 
St. Louis. 

The medal was presented as recog- 
nition “‘for his understanding of the 
essentials in engineering achievement; 
for his demonstration of their sig- 
nificance through his own accomplish- 
ments; for his influence upon their 
recognition in industry and engineering 
education; for his own devotion to the 
public responsibilities of the engineer, 
and his inspiration of others to under- 
take them.” 

Dr. Doherty previously received the 
award in 1937, the year following his 
election to the presidency of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, for his indi- 
vidual contributions and the leadership 
he provided to others in the engineer- 
ing profession. 


NEW EXHIBITS 


EVERAL new Museum exhibits are 

being completed this summer. 

A bluefin tuna taken by J. Verner 
Scaife, Jr., at Jordan Bay, Nova Scotia, 
last September, and a yellowfin tuna 
caught by James M. McCready several 
years ago off Ocean City, New Jersey, 
are being mounted by Harold]. Clement. 
The bluefin weighed 475 pounds when 
taken and measures eight feet four 
inches in length. The yellowfin had 
been commercially mounted but Mr. 
Clement is preparing a cast by his own 
method that will not crack or warp. 

The pair of woodland caribou ob- 
tained by Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., ona 
Museum trip to British Columbia with 
J. Kenneth Doutt in 1940 is also being 
prepared by Mr. Clement. The back- 
ground will be the work of Ortmar F. 
von Fuehrer. 

G. A. Link, Jr., is finishing the six- 
teen enlarged models of insect’s heads 
that he is molding in wax. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





N Tuesday, June 24, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie died at her home in New 
York City, in her eighty-ninth year. 
This brought to an end a long and ex- 
ceptional life of great distinction and 
fine living. Although since the death of 
her husband in 1919 Mrs. Carnegie had 
seldom visited Pittsburgh, she was 
known to many here for her high pur- 
pose, kindliness, and nobility of char- 
acter. 
Notwithstanding the great wealth 
and prominence of her husband, she 
played her individual part in all his 
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philanthropies as a counselor and an 
enthusiastic co-planner in his hopes for 
the betterment of the human race. She 
was self-effacing in her own benefac- 
tions, which were many, but fully lived 
up to what she felt to be the responsi- 
bility placed upon her by her oppor- 
tunities for service. A true lady in the 
old-fashioned sense of the word, she 
was most gracious and kindly to all 
with whom she came in contact and 
could well be taken as an outstanding 
example of American womanhood. 
—W. F. 











































HE Department of Fine Arts has 

been given eighty-two prints by 
four donors. This brings the total num- 
ber of prints in the permanent collec- 
tion up to 2,186. 

Edward Duff Balken, a trustee and 
Honorary Curator of Prints, presented 
twelve portrait engravings by Jean 
Morin (1590-1650) as follows: 


Antoine Vitré 

Omar Talon 

Nicolas Chrystin 

F. de Villemonteé 

Louis XIII of France 

Charles de Valois, duc d’Angouléme 
Cardinal Bentivolio 

Philippe II of Spain 

Anne Sophie Herbert, Countess of Caernarvon 
Nicolas de Netz, Bishop of Orleans 
Jean Auguste de Thon 

Henry II of France 


and twenty-five portrait engravings by 
Robert Nanteuil (1623-78) as follows: 


Duc de Boullion 

Marquis de Castlenau 

Jean Chapelain 

Le Comte de Dunois 
Antoine Barillon 

Cardinal Mazarin 

Charles Maurice Le Tellier 
Michel Le Tellier 
Hippolyte Feret 

Francois Lotin de Charny 
Beaumanoir de Lavardin 
Hardouin de Péréfixe de Beaumont 
Louis Francois de Suze 
Michel de Marolles 

Jean Baptiste Budes 

Pierre de Maridat 

Vicomte de Turenne 

Gilles Menage 

Ferdinand de Neufville 
Pierre Poncet 

Louis XIV of France 
Frangois de la Mothe-La Vayer 
Basile Foquet 

Jean Dorieu 

Guillelmus de Lamoignon. 


George David Thompson presented 
two sets of lithographs by Benjamin 
Kopman, one set in black and white 
and the other hand-tinted with water 
color. The titles are: 


Actors Studying Their Parts 
Amateur Painters 
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PRINTS FOR CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Doctor and Patient 
fa the Art Gallery 
Che Judge 

Old Scholar 

The Organist 
Self-admiration 
Success 


Three Old Clowns. 


Alfred C. Howell, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, now of New York, long a friend 
of the Institute, presented five wood 
engravings by Asa Cheffetz: 

Up North 

Spring Rains (Vermont) 

Over the Line (Dunkin, Canada 


6 a.m. in Vermont 
Fish Pier (Portland, Me.) 

six etchings by Philip Kappel: 
Off Hatteras 
Curiosity 
Mender of Shoes—Rabat—Morocco 
Men and Cargo—West Indies 
Crossed Trails 
Nile Boats 


and eleven drypoints and one lithograph 
by Walter Tittle: 

Grand Central, Night 

Manhattan Minarets 

Jean Louis Forain 

M. Aristide Briand 

G. K. Chesterton (Lithograph ) 

Guiliano de Medici 

James McBey 

Arnold Bennett 

Augustus John 

Joseph Conrad, seated 

Bernard Shaw 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 


Two wood engravings in color by 
Boyd Hanna, ‘‘Bluet’’ and “‘Partridge 
Berry,’’ were presented by Mrs. Ernest 
W. Boyer, herself a printmaker, trustee 
of the Martin Leisser Art Fund, and 
good friend of the Institute. 


«8D: 


Ten cartoons by Cy Hungerford are now on 
display in the Art Division of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, together with books on cartoons and cat- 
tooning. 

*¢ D: 


Reproductions in color of world-famous oil 
paintings, issued by the Metropolitan Museum ot 
Art, may be borrowed free of charge from the Art 
Division of the Carnegie Library. 
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THE SUMMER SHOW 


sé current Exhibition of Paintings 

by Pittsburgh Artists presents Car- 
negie Institute’s version of painting in 
Pittsburgh for the year 1946. The Sum- 
mer Show, as it is popularly known, 
this year offers sixty-one canvases 
vainted by thirty-two artists. It will 

continue through July 21. 

The exhibition is one of four held 
annually at the Carnegie Institute in 
which Pittsburgh artists are included. 
They may be represented in other special 
exhibitions at Carnegie Institute, - 
these four shows are planned with « 
certain number of Pittsburgh artists : 
mind. The first one in the season is the 
annual exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, and while it is 
under the auspices of the Association, 
the Institute cooperates in its presenta- 
tion. It is a jury-selected show and in- 

cludes paintings, sculpture, water colors, 
prints, drawings, and crafts. The second 
exhibition is a one-man show by a 
Pittsburgh artist. This is at the invita- 
tion of the Insti- 
tute and, as the 
title indicates, is 
given Over to a sum- 
mary of the work of 
one artist. Usually 
the exhibition is by 
a painter, but this 
year it was a sculp- 
ture show by Janet 
de Coux. For the 
Founder’s Day ex- 
hibition, ‘‘Paint- 
ing in the United 
States,"’ an average 
of eleven Pittsburgh 
artists are invited. 

The Summer Show 
differs from all of 
these. It is limited 
to oil paintings, and 
the artists invited 


to participate are 
selected by the staff 
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of the Department of Fine Arts. It is a 
small show as compared with the an- 
nual of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh. Only painters who reside within 
the limits of Allegheny County are 
eligible. Each artist may send two 
paintings. The selection for the sum- 
mer show is based largely on the work 
of the various painters in the exhibition 
of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 
though the general record of a given 
artist over a period of several years may 
be taken into account. 

Five artists are making their initial 
appearance in the 1946 exhibition. 
They are: Elsie Dorothy Allmendinger, 
Earl Crawford, Robert E. Doherty, 
Emily M. Karlen, and Helen Lindsay 
Lee. 

In the thirteen exhibitions com- 
mencing with 1932, the Carnegie In- 
stitute has presented 729 canvases by a 
total of 109 Pittsburgh painters. 

For the records, the 1946 exhibitors 
include Elsie Dorothy Allmendinger, 





AFTERNOON SIESTA BY RAYMOND SIMBOLI 








NEW GUINEA POOL BY FRANK A. TRAPP 


L. W. Blanchard, John D. Clarkson, 
Aleta Cornelius, Marty Lewis Cor- 
nelius, Earl Crawford, Robert E. 
Doherty, Esther Topp Edmonds, and 
C. Kermit Ewing. 

Also Marian Graper, Johanna K. W. 
Hailman, Caroline P. Haney, Roy Hil- 
ton, Margaret Edmonds Jensen, Emily 
M. Karlen, Helen Lindsay Lee, and 
William C. Libby. 

Also Norwood MacGilvary, Carolin 
McCreary, Louise Pershing, Samuel 
Rosenberg, Harry W. Scheuch, Mildred 
Floyd Schmertz, Raymond Simboli, 
and Rachel McClelland Sutton. 

Also Frank A. Trapp, Russell Twiggs, 
Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, Virginia ].Ward, 
Abe Weiner, Richard E. Williams, and 
Robert R. Young. 


 D 


A bronzed young man wearing an Army dis- 
charge button dashed into the Summer Show of 
Pittsburgh Artists. He scanned the walls for one 
particular picture, rushed to it, and studied it 
intently for several moments. It was Frank A. 
Trapp's New Guinea Pool. 

**Many’s the swim I've had in that pool,’” he 
commented to the interested guard. ‘Saw this in 
the newspaper and thought it'd be so much better 
in color.’ Then, abruptly, he hurried out of the 
galleries as fast as he had come in. 
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ERIN GO BRAGH! 


HE Irish book collection of the late 

William McConway, former trustee 
of the Carnegie Institute, has been pre- 
sented to the Reference Department of 
the Carnegie Library by the McConway 
family. It includes 260 volumes of 
Hibernian history, genealogy, bio- 
graphy, description, and a small eclectic 
literary section. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 
a Library, Museum, and Depart- 


ment of Fine Arts will each offer a 
program for children of varying ages 
this summer. 

A story hour for all ages will be held 
at 2:30 each Wednesday afternoon from 
July 10 through August 28, in the 
Central Boys and Girls Room. Miss 
Mabel Zearley will be in charge. 

A program on theexchange of products 
among countries of North and South 
America is planned by the Museum for 
the Junior Naturalists and their friends 
—children from the fifth to the eighth 
grades—Monday through Friday, at 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 M., beginning July 
8 and running through August. A scrap- 
book is to be kept, the best to receive a 
prize. Material will be collected from 
the Central Boys and Girls Room, the 
Museum galleries, pamphlets, and eight 
trips that are scheduled to the zoo, con- 
servatory, a coffee house, fruit auction, 
fish market. Mrs. Louise R. Roslund 
and Lucille Bailey will conduct the 
group. 

‘Nature in Art’’ is the subject for the 
out-of-door art classes planned by the 
Section of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. Each Tuesday and 
Thursday the Tam O’Shanters and their 
friends, the ten-to-twelve-year-olds, 
will work in crayons for two hours be- 
ginning at 10:00 a.m.; on Wednesdays, 
the thirteen-to-fifteen group of Palettes 
and their friends will paint in water 
color. The classes will begin July 2 and 
last through the month. Dorothea Als- 
ton will be the teacher. 
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THE STAFF AFIELD 


OMER SAINT-GAUDENS Visited some 

forty artists, whose work will be 
presented in ‘‘Painting in the United 
States, 1946,’’ while motoring to his 
summer home at Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire. During the summer he will carry 
ahead plans for the completion of the 
fall show. 

J. LeRoy Kay left on June 1 for three 
months in the Montana-Idaho-Oregon- 
Washington section of the Northwest. 
He will collect fossils and map the 
Tertiary formations of the Rocky Moun- 
tain basin lands; also he will collect 
insects and herpetological specimens. 

Dr. Kay was accompanied by A. C. 
Lloyd, assistant in the Section of Mam- 
malogy, who will trap Rocky Mountain 
mammals; also by Joseph Yarmer, pre- 
parator in the Section of Vertebrate 
Paleontology. 

John Clark, associate curator of 
vertebrate paleontology, left late in 
June for southwest Wyoming and South 
Dakota. He is collecting fossils in those 
areas and will finish a research project 
begun before the war. 

These two expeditions are made pos- 
sible through the generosity of Childs 
Frick. 

Late in August Dr. Kay’s group will 
be joined by Dr. Clark; by David W. 
Rial, who has been named research 
associate in archaeology and ethnology; 
and by ex-paratrooper Arnold Lewis 
who, between 1935 and 1942 accom- 
panied eight Carnegie Museum expedi- 
tions. This group will work in the San 
Juan watershed on the eastern side of 
the Colorado River in southeastern 
Utah. They will excavate cliff dwellings 
for indications of early man and will 
search in the Triassic formations of the 
canyon for fossils. The work will con- 
tinue through October. 

Herbert Spencer, president of Buck- 
nell University, while not part of the 
oficial party, plans to photograph 
Dinosaur Monument, National Bridges 
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Monument, and Arches National Monu- 
ment, and may join the men in Utah. 

The Museum work in Utah is financed 
by a friend of the Carnegie Museum. 

Arthur C. Twomey left for Alberta, 
Canada, on June 1, where he is making 
an ornithological survey and collecting 
scientific specimens in the Jasper area, 
in continuation of field work begun last 
year.,This year’s expedition, as was 
that in 1945, is sponsored by Mr. T. A. 
Mellon. Dr. Twomey will spend about 
four months in the field. Mr. Mellon is 
planning to join the expedition in late 
August. 

E. R. Eller this summer will continue 
collecting scolecodonts (teeth of marine 
worms) to supply specimens for strati- 
graphic work, particularly in the ge- 
ology of oil alee wells. He will be 
working in the Potter Farm limestone 
of Michigan, the Westbrook, Apulia, 
and Tinkers Falls limestones of New 
York, and the Tully limestone in eastern 
Pennsylvania. During the past year the 
Museum has supplied scientific study 
specimens to the geology department at 
Lehigh, Bryn Mawr, and Princeton, and 
to the National Museum, the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Zoology, and the 
Buffalo Museum of Science. 

Grace L. Orton, of the Department of 
Herpetology, will spend several days 
collecting in the Pine Barrens of New 
Jersey and while vacationing will visit 
zoos and museums in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

M. Graham Netting will teach on the 
staff of the West Virginia Conservation 
Training School at Jackson's Mill, 
West Virginia, for the two weeks be- 
ginning July 14. This school is spon- 
sored by six West Virginia colleges in 
co6peration with the Conservation 
Commission of West Virginia, the West 
Virginia State Education Association, 
the State Department of Education, and 
the United States Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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PENNSYLVANIA IS FIRST AGAIN 


By J. Kennetu Doutt 
Curator of Mammalogy, Carnegie Museum 


PENNSYLVANIA'S 
leadership in game 
production is no 
accident, but is 
directly attribu- 
table to public- 
spirited cigizens 
who have fought 
to build a sound 
policy of game 
management. 
The first Buck 
Law brought 
forth a volley of protests and much con- 
demnation of the newly established 
Game Commission. But, by its enforce- 
ment, Pennsylvania took the lead in 
game production, and, for many years, 
more deer were killed in Pennsylvania 
than in any other state. Eventually 
it became obvious to the authorities 
that there were too many deer and that 
they were consuming the food supply 
faster than it was growing. Every 








‘true”’ 


This group of * 
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winter, deer were starving to death. 
One obvious solution to the problem 
was the doe season. By this time, how- 
ever, the protection of does had become 
so well established in the minds of 
sportsmen that a storm of protest was 
raised against a change in policy. It was 
only after much delay and many court 
injunctions that a doe season was finally 
established. Few sportsmen realized 
then that the deer population of the 
State is determined, in a large measure, 
by the changing conditions of Penn. 
sylvania’s forests. A wise game policy 
will limit the number of deer in the 
State in direct proportion to the food 
supply available. 

Pennsylvania's Game Commission 
has been headed by men of vision and 
integrity, who have done their best to 
secure for Pennsylvania an unprecedented 
supply of game and an unsurpassed force 
of Game Protectors. 

Pennsylvania was the first state to 


Pennsylvania deer at the Carnegie Museum might be showing bright-eyed in- 
terest at the news of the wild-life census. The Virginia or White-Tailed Deer, Odocoileus virginianus, 
is one of the most abundant game mammals in the state. 
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establish a school for Game Protectors. 
Ross L. Leffler, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Game Commissioners, 
conceived the idea while discussing 
natural history subjects with one of the 
State's Game Protectors. His first 
thought was a course in natural history, 
but the idea grew until it became a 
thorough course of training in all the 
subjects which a Game Protector must 
handle. Pennsylvania’s Game Protec- 
tors now comprise one of the most care- 
fully pare and most thoroughly 
trained forces of game specialists in the 
world. 

Pennsylvania was also one of the 
first states to establish a Division of 
Research, the sole purpose of which is 
to study game management problems. 

Now Pennsylvania is first again. A 
new project is being launched—a thor- 
ough and intensive study of the entire 
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mammalian fauna of the State. There 
are many important factors which are 
not known about the relationship of the 
various species of mammals to each 
other and to their environment. An 
understanding of these ecological rela- 
tionships is the only basis on which a 
sound game management policy can be 
built. It is the desire and intention of the 
Commission to obtain the facts in the 
case. For this reason the Survey of Penn- 
sylvania Mammals has been established. 
A preliminary study will be conducted 
in the northwestern sixth of the State 
and, if the results warrant it, the 
survey will then be expanded to in- 
clude the entire State. The field work 
will be under the leadership of Neil D. 
Richmond, assisted by John Christian. 
The Carnegie Museum will take an ac- 
tive part in the direction and interpre- 
tation of the survey. 


STATISTICALLY SPEAKING 


Activities at the Carnegie Institute from June 1, 1945 to June 1, 1946 


Visitors... .908,442 


DARD 8 i st ok. RE 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Paintings, prints, sculptured work, 
and crafts displayed...........3,452 


Exhibits. . oe eheciceme, e 


Painting in ae Unie Diino 1945 

Pittsburgh Artists 

Current American Prints 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection 

Honoré Daumier Lithographs 

Charles J. Rosenbloom Collection 

Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 

John Taylor Arms Etchings 

International Photographic Salon 

Janet de Coux Sculpture 

Wassilly Kandinsky Memorial 

William Henry Singer, Jr., Memorial 

Scholastic Annual National Show 

Le Corbusier, ‘The New Spirit”’ 

Standard Oil Documentary Paintings 
Prize moneys awarded...... .. . .$3,700 


Paintings purchased.............. 2 
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Paintings received as gifts........ 2 
Prints received as gifts........... 14 
Paintings lent for exhibit......... 16 
Drawings lent for exhibit......... 5 
RGSS icsiciwswmdexs:, 9 


Attendance 1,650 


Tours conducted through *‘Paint- 
ing in the United States, 1945”’ 
Attendance 7, 608 


189 


Adult groups conducted nine 
Department:........ 15 
Attendance 2, 295 


Children’s groups conducted 
through Department........... 
Attendance 22,781 


618 of these sponsored by Board of Public Edu- 
cation 


[22 


Sessions of drawing and painting 
classes for children............. 
Attendance 35,738 


129 










































MUSEUM 


New exhibits installed....... 


Atlantic walrus 

Comparative sizes of mammals 
Edaphosaurus 

Protoceratops 

Mineralogy 

Dinosaur models 

Insects collected by veterans 


~ 


Museum Lectures................ 8 
Attendance 2,800 


Nature Contest entrants.......... 193 


Loans sent out to clubs, schools, 
gromps........ CeatiesSap~ ce 


Consisting of 1 375, eshibix cases viewed by 
36,174 


Exhibit cases used exclusively by 
the Board of Public Education.. 369 


Approximately 7,000 loans made, viewed by 
approximately 300,000 students 


Sessions of three children’s science 
TR oc ee hei a gig Me ke 
Attendance 1,039 


Motion picture programs on Satur- 
iad, ...... 
Attendance 6,040 

Children’s groups conducted 
through Museum.............. 779 
Attendance 57,585 


541 of these sponsored by Board of Public Edu- 
cation 


Scientific conventions............ 3 
Paleontologists—100 attending 
a and Ichthyologists—120 at- 
tending 

Mammalogists—125 attending 


MUSIC HALL 


(eet eecitals given. ............ TS 
Attendance 34,055 
1,021 compositions performed, representing 
work of 299 composers, of whom 127 are 
American 


Organ compositions given first 
IRS S55 na'x's usinek >a oe), oe 


LIBRARY 


Books circulated............2,951,665 


1,743,355 from Central Lending, Stations, and 
Branches; 1,184,256 through Schools; 24,052 
through Blind Division 


Reference questions asked..... . .44,186 
‘Letter and telephone) 
32,482 from Reference Department, including 
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Pennsylvania Room, Music and Art Divisions; 
11,704 from Technology Department 


School classes visiting Central Boys 
and Gaels Room:..............73m 
Attendance 3,163 


Story hours in Central Boys and 
CSHB ROOMS <6 6s k.sosis cn ose Oe 
Attendance 3,491 


Pictures circulated from Central 
Boys and Girls Room......... 19,785 


Organizations meeting regularly in 
Casnegic Inetieute.............: am 
Academy of Art and Science 
Weekly attendance 1,500 

Audubon Society 
Monthly attendance 50 

Botanical Society of Western Pennsy|vania 
Monthly attendance 40 


Organizations renting Music Hall. 109 
Among the religious groups were the Com- 
munity Church Service; the Rodef Shalom 
Congregation and Pittsburgh Zionist District; 
First Church of Christ, Scientist; the Lutheran 
Brotherhood; Baptist Sunday School Conven- 
tion; the Rosary Rally. Concerts were presented 
by the Duquesne University Orchestra, the 
Boyd Memorial Musicological Association, 
Mendelssohn Choir, Bach Choir, Youth Sym- 
phony, che Symphony Society's Children’s 
Programs, the Civic Chorus and Downtown 
Chorale, Wooster College Girls Chorus, Car- 
negie Tech Music Department, Musicians’ Club, 
Selma Kramer, pianist, and Lorin Maazel, 
violinist. The Duquesne Light Company Em- 
ployees Union met in Music Hall during the 
past winter's tense strike situation; the Na- 
tional Association of Telephone Equipment 
Workers and the United States Post Office held 
meetings. The League of Women Voters pre- 
sented a Friday morning lecture series. The 
Foreign Policy Association, Business and Pro- 
fessional Association, and a Citizens Com- 
mittee in the fall mayoralty campaign, met in 
Music Hall. A number of high school com- 
mencements were held. The Disabled American 
Veterans met and several relief groups: Jugo- 
slavia, Ukraine, Slovakia, and the United 
Jewish Fund. 


ee ene Lecture 
Hall.. pester ccetee 


The w ide variety of these meetings is shown by 
the following sample list: Carnegie-Illino:s 
Steel Corporation, the County Federation for 
the Blind, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Greek War Relief, 71st Division Club, Garden 
Center, Bureau of Mines, St. Nicholas Church, 
Pittsburgh Sinfonietta, Hohensee Club, Insti- 
tute on Problems of Alcoholism, and a lecture 
on Stammering. 
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A NEW MINERALOGICAL EXHIBIT 


By Davip M. SEAMAN 
Assistant Curator of Mineralogy, Carnegie Museum 


IXTY pegmatite minerals from dif- 

ferent sections of the United States 
have recently been placed on display in 
the Hall of Mineralogy at the Carnegie 
Museum. “‘Pegmatite’’ comes from the 
Greek word pegma, meaning ‘fastened 
together,’ and refers to the minerals 
being fastened together as a mass of 
rock. A typical specimen of pegmatite 
is shown at the upper left-hand corner 
of this exhibit. The other specimens on 
display, which show every color of the 
rainbow, have all been found in this 
type of rock. 

The granite pegmatites, the most 
common type of pegmatites, are es- 
sentially composed of the same minerals 
found in the igneous rock, granite, but 
with the crystals and grains of these 
minerals—quartz, feldspar, mica, and 
others—having grown to much larger 
proportions. Often the individual crys- 
tals attain the size of several feet or 
more in some of the large, coarse bodies 
of rock. Spodumene crystals have been 
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found at the Etta Mine near Keystone, 
South Dakota, measuring up to forty- 
six feet in length and with an estimated 
weight of ninety tons. At the Bumpus 
Quarry at Albany, Maine, enormous, 
loglike crystals have been noted up 
to four feet in diameter and eighteen 
feet in length, weighing as much as 
eighteen tons each. 

Pegmatites take the form of dikes, 
veins, mushroomlike bodies, and many 
other shapes. They are usually less than 
twenty feet thick but some bodies of 
rock have been found as much as a 
hundred yards across their width. 

Feldspar, used in the glass and pot- 
tery a and mica, used chiefly 
as an insulation material in the electri- 
cal industries, are the principal minerals 
for which the pegmatites are worked. 
Cassiterite, the ore mineral of tin; 
columbite and tantalite, theore minerals 
of columbium and tantulum, used in 
steel alloys; and scheelite, one of the 
ore minerals of tungsten, are occasion- 










ally recovered from pegmatites. Beryl, 
today the only ore mineral of beryllium, 
is finding important uses in beryllium- 
copper alloys. It is saved at most lo- 
calities where it occurs, as a by-product 
of feldspar and mica mining. Gold, 
which ordinarily occurs in quartz 
veins, has been met very rarely in 
pegmatites. It has been noted in pegma- 
tites, however, along Coosa Creek, four 
or five miles south of Blairsville, 
Georgia; at Pinetucky, Alabama; and 
near Silver Peak, Nev: ada. 

More than two hundred and forty 
different species of minerals have been 
secured from the pegmatites of the 
United States. Many gem minerals have 
been recovered from the pockets or 
cavities occasionally found in them, 
some of which are shown in this ex- 
hibit—tourmaline, kunzite, kyanite, 
garnet, rock crystal, amethyst, rose 
quartz, aquamarine, golden beryl, mor- 
ganite, emerald, topaz, chrysoberyl, 
phenakite, purple apatite, and amazon- 
stone. The complex lithium pegmatites 
have yielded as many as sixty different 
minerals from one locality, as at the 
Strickland Quarry at Portland, Con- 
necticut. A list of the minerals from 
this quarry is given at the upper right- 
hand corner of this exhibit. 

A number of pegmatite minerals are 
radioactive, as uraninite, in which 
Madam Marie Curie discovered radium. 
These radioactive minerals are used to 
determine the age of the rock in which 
they are found. They are the most ac- 
curate means so far devised for time 
determinations. A specimen of cerite 
from Jamestown, Colorado, in this ex- 
hibit has given an age of 940,000,000 
years in this manner. 


“t De 


A mushrooming atom-bomb cloud over Bikini 
has been added to Ottmar von Fuehrer’s huge il- 
lustrated wall map showing ‘The Natural History 
of the Pacific War Area.”’ 


«t De 


Half a carload of books has been shipped to the 
American Book Center for War Devastated Li- 
braries, Inc., at Washington, from the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh during the past three years. 
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WOODLAND PATH 


In July, in half- 
open spots, slender 
spikes of black 
snakeroot gleam 
white against the 
shady background; 
red berries of the 
trilliums invite 
something to eat 
them and scatter 
the seeds, and the 
red-berried Elder 
on the rocky bank 
provides a feast for cedar waxwings 
whose trim appearance and jaunty 
crests belie their greedy appetite and 
squeaky song. Full-grown leaves are 
busily making two or three times their 
own weight of sugars and starches, to 
be used in further plant tissue now or 
stored away for spring. 

When flickering shafts of August sun- 
shine play on the trailside border of 
New England fern, the scarlet heads of 
Oswego tea and purplish-speckled 
orange Turk’s-cap lilies by the creek 
vie for attention. The lily flowers droop, 
the ripening pods turn up. 

During the midsummer moulting 
time most birds are quiet, but the wood 
pewee slurs over a lazy long-drawn-out 

pe-a-weé"” and swiftly catches insects 
on the wing, while an occasional sharp 
whistle from the great-crested flycatcher 
mingles with the songs of the ever- 
vocal vireos. The volume of the insect 
chorus grows, and the cicada, whose 
wife has no voice, loudly buzzes *‘ziz- 
ziz-zizz’’ with a trailing diminuendo as 
he flits to another tree. 

September brings signs of autumn. 
Some leaves are falling; wreath golden- 
rods flower along the moist bank; 
sour gum trees are turning crimson; and 
we are challenged by a nasal ‘‘chuck”’ 
from the chipmunk on the stump. 
Protectively striped and motionless, he 
seems to think himself unseen, but ap- 
proached too near he dashes for safety 
with a whistling chatter and cheek 
pouches full of plunder. —O.E. J. 
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LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


By ARNOLD PALMER 
British Representative, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


T) ut whata hole 
in life a war 


makes, especially 
for the young! 
Like all others of 
their age, they 
must now set to 
work to build 
up some kind of 
career again, even 
some kind of 
milieu. They have 
lost touch with 
many of their old 
friends, and the 
local and tempo- 
rary friendships 
formed in the 
services have a 
way of dropping 
to pieces when de- 
mobilization scat- 
ters people to their homes. No doubt it 
is the same everywhere—a feeling of 
cold loneliness after six years of gre- 
garious existence which, if sometimes 
oppressive, was at least warm. 
England, and London in particular, 
has been rent in twain by a show—sent 
over officially by the French Govern- 
ment in return for a show we sent to 
them—of Picasso and Matisse. The 
Matisses are recapitulation—if that is 
the word for a group covering all 
periods—and have passed almost un- 
noticed beside the Picassos, which are 
almost all post-1939. The newspapers 
have been filled with long and super- 
heated letters; but having done my 
best to preserve a detached and re- 
cipient attitude, I’m bound to say that 
while the old gentlemen have no dif- 
ficulty in saying why they dislike the 
pictures, the young gentlemen are much 
vaguer and seem to have rallied to 
Picasso’s support merely because he is 





Captain Palmer, Colonel Homer Saint-Gau- 
dens, and friend enjoy a wartime respite at the 
Captain's fireside in Yattendon, England. 
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‘‘advanced,’’ and 
so, somehow, on 
their side. I wish 
very much that 
they were more 
explicit, for I 
should, in all 
seriousness, like to 
form an opinion, 
to know what I 
was talking about. 
Lacking help, I 
must confess that 
I find the pictures 
ugly, rather wil- 
fully ugly, but 
my chief regret is 
that, privately, 
I haven't the 
faintest idea, not 
the faintest, what 
the artist means 
by his latest efforts. He was never easy. 


(To John O'Connor, Jr., January 2, 1946.) 


Thank you for the copy of your 
speech at the Associated Artists Dinner. 
It reads like one of your best, and it 
set me thinking of something, faintly 
apropos, once said to me by George 
Dyson. You may feel like using it one 
day, so I pass it on. George Dyson is a 
very considerable musician over here— 
a composer of some repute and the Di- 
rector of the Royal College of Music. 
In the course of conversation I answered, 
“But what is the best music? You may 
know, but can you prove it?’’ He said, 
“Certainly. The best music is the music 
that makes the most money. At least, 
that’s as near the truth, even if it isn’t 
the whole truth, as any definition can 
be.” 

I opened my eyes at this, so he went 
on, ‘Supposing a fairy godmother could 
give youa present of gramophone rights, 














would you choose Irving Berlin’s new- 
est and greatest success or a prelude 
and fugue by Bach or a Mozart over- 
ture? If it's money you're after, you 
won't choose the Berlin. He may do 
you well for a year; Bach or Mozart 
will keep your descendants in affluence, 
or reasonable affluence, for ever. Of 
course, I'm talking of world rights.’ 

But though art is all very well, our 
No. 1 subject now is, suddenly and 
again, food. I feel in an international 
mood and, with your permission, will 
distribute kicks impartially on the 
pants of Uncle Sam and John Bull. 
First, Uncle Sam, or at least Mr. Leh- 
mann, the American head of uNRRA. 
He told the world last autumn that the 
wheat situation was the one cheerful 
spot in a gloomy outlook. When, about 
a month later, we gathered in a splen- 
did harvest, the extreme difficulty ex- 
perienced by our farmers in selling, 
even in giving away, second-grade 
crops of wheat seemed to support what 
he had said. Then, in December, our 
new Labour Minister of Education, 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson, astounded the 
nation by saying, in a speech up north, 
that we might yet find ourselves with 
bread rationed. Everyone went up in 
smoke, including the Cabinet, and she 
had to make what was, in effect, a 
formal apology and withdrawal. Clearly 
she should have refused to do so; but 
more important than that is the fact 
that if she, in her Education office, had 
an inkling of the truth, a good many 
other people must have known all 
about it. I hope I haven't said anything 
to make you hot under the collar. 
Nothing could be further from my wish. 
All I want to yell is that if the situa- 
tion was foreseen, it should have been 
tackled long ago; and, if it wasn't 
foreseen, everybody for miles around 
needs the sack. Anyway, this country 
hasn't been so grim and united since 
Dunkirk, only the enemy is no longer 
Hitler but the Minister of Food or 
rather of No Food. 


(To Homer Saint-Gaudens, February 9.) 
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Do I have to thank your kindness for 
following up the admirable toothpicks 
with a catalogue of Graham Suther- 
land’s show at the Buchholz Gallery in 
New York? No doubt I do. Those 
leaders of our world of art who admire 
paintings and sculpture which I cannot 
understand and write about them in 
language which is incomprehensible to 
me are united in praising the work of 
this young, or anyway still young, 
man. He occupies the position held by 
Paul Nash fifteen years ago, and stands 
at the top left- hand corner of our 
edifice. Homer won't like his pictures 
any better than I do. You, dark and 
dangerous rebel as you are, may be more 
responsive. But whatever anyone thinks, 
we shall have to invite him when 
invitations circulate again. He is, in the 
ghastly jargon of today (or yesterday?) 
significant; but I am told that he is a 
pleasanter person than Nash. Could be. 


‘To Mr. O'Connor, March 23.) 


TREASURE CHEST 


The portrait of Sarasate, the noted Spanish 
violinist, is one of the most distinguished pic- 
tures in the permanent collection of paintings 
at Carnegie Institute. Originally entitled Ar- 
rangement in Black, it was the first Whistler to 

| be bought for a public gallery in this country. 

It is a full-length, almost life-size, standing 
portrait of the musician. He is in evening dress | 
and holds his violin and bow in the act of | 
tuning. The background is dark grey, almost | 
black, and the floor a lighter grey. Whistler's 
butterfly monogram in grey silhouette on the 
darker ground is placed to the right about half- 
way up. The painting has the original frame 
designed by Whistler with the butterfly mono- | 
gram placed on the right-hand side. 

The portrait was seen in the studio at 13 
Tite Street, Chelsea, by Joseph Pennell when, 
in 1884, he visited Whistler for the first time. 
He says that “‘what Whistler was trying to do 
was to paint the man on the shadowy concert 
platform as the audience saw him. Sarasate is 
intended to look small, less than life-size, as he 
would appear when seen away up on the con- 
cert stage.’’ Whistler referred to its being ‘‘all 
balanced by the bow.”’ 

The painting was exhibited for the first time | 
at the Society of British Artists in 1885; it was 
in the Paris Salon in 1891; and in the second 
Carnegie International Exhibition in 1897, 
the year after its purchase. 


~ 
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HAND-WOVEN COVERLETS 


ives of the pioneer, the settler, 
Wins the revolutionary wove their 
tradition into the pattern of the early 
American coverlet. Such coverlets have 
sometimes lain unnoticed for years in 
city attic and southern highland cabin, 
or, on the other hand, have been a 
cherished heirloom, passed from genera- 
tion to generation of mountaineer folk 
and sophisticated family. 

The overshot weave, the earliest and 
simplest type, is marked by long skips 
or loops of colored wool that form 
geometric patterns on a cotton or linen 
foundation, and has a certain vague- 
ness of outline. It was woven on a 
four-harness loom. 

From 1725 to 1825 the common prac- 
tice was for the community weaver, or 
an itinerant worker, to weave yarn 
prepared by the housewife into his 
stock patterns on a loom with from 


. 





eight to twenty-four harnesses. These 
double-woven coverlets consisted of 
two webs joined together by the pat- 
tern. They show the white design on a 
dark background on one side, the dark 
design on white on the other. 

Hand-woven coverlets were woven 
from forty to forty-two inches wide— 
convenient for the average arm to throw 
a shuttle. They were made in a strip 
about six yards long, cut in half and 
seamed up the middle by hand. Prepa- 
ration of the flax, the wool, and cotton, 
took months of work. Families in- 
herited their own patterns which might 
be exchanged with friends, but oc- 
casionally were kept secret, even in code. 

By 1820 the Jacquard power loom was 
replacing the ead loom and the simpler 
patterns. 

Coverlets are still made today in the 
southern highlands. —J. F.S. 


Wool coverlets from the Wade collection of textiles, lent by Mrs. George S. Macrum, are now on 
display at the Carnegie Museum. The pattern names are: 1. Pride of Texas; 2. Old Granite State (New 
Hampshire ; 3. Old Glory (Pennsylvania); 4. Shells of Ocean (New Jersey); 5. Lover's Knot (Penn- 
sylvania ; 6. The Cross (Tennessee); 7. King’s Flower (Kentucky); 8. Gum Tree Leaves (Canada); 
9. Missouri Check. The coverlets at each end are Swedish. 
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Review of the Department of Drama's 
presentation of ‘The Sunlight Sonata’ 
“Trial by Jury” 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Acting Head Department of English, Carnegie Institute of Technolog) 


For the final 
offering of the 
1945-46 season 


Drama chose to 
produce The Sun- 
light Sonata, by 
James Bridie, and 
Trial by Jury, by 
Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. The first 
met with a some- 
what mixed re- 
ception from Little Theatre audiences, 
but the second was hailed universally 
as a brilliant success. Indeed, this Tria/ 
by Jury, along with the splendid per- 
formance of As You Like It earlier in the 
season, deserves a place among the very 
highest ranking productions of the De- 
partment of Drama in the last twenty 
years. 

James Bridie is the pseudonym of the 
Scottish dramatist, Osborne Henry 
Mavor. The Sunlight Sonata was first 
performed in Glasgow in 1928, and the 
Tech production was its first american 
presentation. Mr. Bridie calls it a farce- 
morality and gives it the appropriate 
subtitle of ““To Meet the Seven Deadly 
Sins.’’ In a prologue laid in a midnight 
glen at the head of Loch Lomond, 
Beelzebub and the Sins plot mischief 
against the members of a picnic party 
which is to assemble in the glen next 
day. There follows an interlude intro- 





ducing Faith, Hope, and Charity, who 
are depicted as fussy, prim, and exces- 
sively benevolent ladies speaking in 
iambic couplets and much given to 
maxims, gentle reproofs, and ladylike 
At last, 


terms of endearment. in what 


the Department of 
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Mr. Bridie calls **The Demonstration,” 
human beings are brought upon the 
stage in the persons of tightfisted Mar- 
cus Groundwater, his gluttonous wife, 
and their lecherous son Hamish; the 
vain Reverend Somerled Carmichael, 
his haggard and spiteful wife, and their 
termagant daughter Elsie; and the artist- 
idler Matthew Pettigrew. Beelzebub 
and the Sins, invisible to the mortals, 
practice their wiles with the result that 
the not unpleasant, if stodgy, picnic 
party erupts into a clash of personali- 
ties, with pointed truths flying about 
like rockets. Faith, Hope, and Charity 
to the rescue, Beelzebub discomfited, 
and the Sins committed by the pious 
sisters to the care of Elsie Carmichael, 
who has interceded for them. Five 
years pass, and the mortals are shown 
again—this time freed of their besetting 
weaknesses, and also of their spirit; 
all of the mortals except Elsie and 
Pettigrew, that is. In Elsie’s character, 
apparently, the Sins who are now her 
servants have found a home, while 
Pettigrew, no longer an idler, is suc- 
cessful as artist and lover. Faith, Hope, 
and Charity reappear as domestic set- 
vants in the home of Sir Marcus and 
Lady Groundwater, and Beelzebub 
himself is temporarily transformed into 
harmless old MacPherson the gardener. 
Do you follow me? Well, the play ends 
with the Sins released from bondage, 
the mortals restored to their original 
state of human frailty, a chastened 
Elsie and a rejuvenated Hamish about 
to be married, and the author remind- 
ing his British audience that their land 
is still the best breeding ground for the 
good old-fashioned Sins that made our 
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fathers what they 
were. 

Mr. Bridie’s idea 
of mingling personi- 
fed Sins and Virtues 
with human beings 
ina satirical farce 1s 
a good one, but not 
sufficient to sustain 
what is practically 
a full-length play. 
If the action could 
have been covered 
in the time which 
elapsed before the single intermission, 
= performance would have been more 
successful. 

This is not to say that the Tech Sun- 
light Sonata was a failure. Far from it. 
Not only is the play itself for the most 
part amusing, but the masterful direc- 
tion of Henry Boettcher and the clever 
acting, staging, and costuming were a 
joy. The play is a difficult one to pro- 
duce, and I suspect that its value as an 
acting exercise and as a challenge to 
designer, costumiére, scenic and techni- 
cal directors, and their assistants was 
the principal reason for its selection. 
The treatment of the scene in the glen 
and the costuming of the Sins were 
especially noteworthy. As for acting, 
the production was studded with first- 
rate performances. I admired particu- 
larly the work of the players who repre- 
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A SCENE FROM “'THE SUNLIGHT SONATA” 
sented Beelzebub, Marcus Ground- 
water, Mrs. Carmichael, and Hamish, 
but the entire cast was thoroughly pro- 
fessional in quality. 

Trial by Jury is one of the earliest 
products of the fortunate collaboration 
between William Schwenck Gilbert and 
Arthur Sullivan, and also one of the 
best. I am aware, of course, that one is 
always tempted to cal! that Gilbert and 
Sullivan the best which he has seen 
most recently, but surely the forty-five 
minutes of sheer delight which Trial 
by Jury supplies when performed by an 
able company entitles it to a lofty rank. 
In spontaneity and verve, at least, and 
in the absence of the slightest tendency 
to falter, this brief piece compares 
favorably with any of the more famous 
Savoyard operas. And that the Car- 
negie production was a triumph was 
the unanimous ver- 
dict of the audiences 
which thronged to 
see all eight per- 
formances. As a 
matter of fact, in 
reading the surpris- 
ingly brief libretto 
one would not sus- 
pect, in spite of its 
wit, the grand en- 
tertainment which 
it can provide when 
cael —aed par- 

icularly when 
staged so delight- 
fully. 

To begin with the 





direction: Talbot Pearson paced the 
production in such a way that audience 
interest never lagged for an instant, and 
his ingenuity in devising amusing and 
yet always appropriate stage business 
was phenomenal. I feel very certain 
that I and everyone else would have 
thoroughly enjoyed hearing repeated 
every word, every note, of the story of 
Angelina and her faithless Edwin. 

The students of the Department of 
Drama, of course, are not supposed to 
be particularly gifted as musicians, and 
they might have been expected to do 
somewhat less than justice to the music 
of this, the only Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera in which there is absolutely no 
spoken dialogue. But the surprising 
competence with which soijoists and 
choruses handled their assignments was 
one of the most gratifying elements in 
the production. Both Angelinas had 
clear and sweet soprano voices, Edwin's 
sure and manly tenor was pleasant and 
sufficiently powerful, and the baritone 
of the Judge and the Usher and the 
choral singing of the Jury, the brides- 
maids, and the public were surprisingly 
fine. The spirited playing of the pianists, 
two students from the Department of 
Music, contributed importantly to the 
success of the performance. 

It is difficult to select just a few 
episodes for individual comment, the 
whole opera was so consistently de- 
lightful. But there was, for instance, 
the Usher's advice to the Jury, with its 
alternation between stern warnings 
against prejudice and impassioned plead- 
ing in cx of the beautiful Plaintiff; 
there was the lighthearted confession 
of the jaunty Defendant, with its coolly 
logical defense of the normal human 
desire for variety, and the catchy 
‘“Tink-a-Tank’’ in which all hands 
join; there was the stealthily sung con- 
fession of the Jurymen, ‘‘Oh, I was like 
that when a lad’’; there was the famous 
and typically Gilbertian autobiographi- 
cal song of the befuddled and amorous 
Judge, “When I, good friends, was 
called to the bar’’; there were the swear- 
ing of the Jury, the aria of the Plain- 
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tiff's Counsel, the ‘“‘nice dilemma” 
quartet, the rapturous plea of Angelina, 
the incensed and impetuous pronounce- 
ment of the Judge which brings the 
case to an end, the finale with its 
rollicking repetition of “And a good 
Judge too!"’ Minor bits of stage busi- 
ness which added to the gaiety were the 
recognition by the Judge of one of his 
old burglar-clients as a member of the 
Jury, the drunkenness of the Foreman, 
the byplay which accompanies the 
Usher’s summons to Angelina, the 
annoyance of the attorney when Coun- 
sel ignores his admonition, the swig 
which one of the female spectators 
takes at a bottle, and the grabbing of 
Edwin's coattails by Angelina when he 
tries to elude her as she sings her love 
song. 

Other important elements in the un- 
qualified success of Trial by Jury were 
the highly effective setting and the 
wonderful costuming. Both are in- 
variably deserving of praise in any Tech 
production, but in a Gilbert and Sul- 
livan opera they are unusually im- 
portant, and both were handled su- 
perbly on this occasion. 

There remains to be said something 
about another matter which is perhaps 
the most vital of all in the singing of 
Gilbert’s rapid and witty lyrics—and 
of no small significance in such an un- 
usual play as The Sunlight Sonata. | te- 
fer to diction. And here I shall let my 
friend Arbuthnot speak for me. He is a 
stickler for good diction, is Arbuthnot, 
critical and difficult to.please on this 
point, but he remarked with ill-te- 
strained enthusiasm upon the diction in 
both productions. He was especially 
eloquent in praise of the opening speech 
of Beelzebub in The Sunlight Sonata, a 
difficult passage lived in a rich 
Scottish brogue but clear as a bell, 
every word; and as a veteran follower 
of things Savoyard he spoke with feel- 
ing concerning the unusually agile and 
crisp enunciation of the singers in Trial 
by Jury. “‘The best diction,’’ he con- 
cluded, “‘that I have heard on a Pitts- 
burgh stage, amateur or professional.” 
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THE SCIENTISTS 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GrauaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


HANDBOOK OF LIZARDS: LIZARDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF CANADA. By Hosart 
M. Smrtu. Ithaca: Comstock Publishing Co. 1946. 557 pp., 135 plates, 136 figures, 41 maps. 


$5.75. Carnegie Library call no. 598.11 S64. 


A RIMESTER might 
continue the jingle 
about the purple 
cow toimply that 
there are some 
who would rather 
read about a 
lizard than see 
one. For these, 
and for the larger 
group interested 
in catching, keep- 
ing, or studying 
lizards, Hobart Smith has prepared a 
book. And what a book! I can't say it 
has everything, for there are no colored 
plates. Virtually everything else, how- 
ever, which the serious saurologist 
might crave is provided—plates, draw- 
ings, maps, glossary, keys, state lists, 
various bibliographies, index, and a full 
discussion of each lizard. 

Part I is a sixty-page introduction 
treating a variety of interesting mat- 
ters. You may learn how to distinguish 
lizards from snakes anatomically; for 
example, most lizards have eyelids and 
can wink, but snakes stare at you rudely 
and unblinkingly. Snakes and lizards 
differ in their table manners, also. 
Lizards often do some chewing, and 
they lap water with their tongues, 
whereas snakes swallow their food 
whole and suck water into the mouth. 
Lizards have traveled to nearly all of 
the warmer areas of the world, for they 
are the greatest hitchhikers of any 
backboned animals. When a lizard gets 
a “swelled head’ it is merely preparing 
to shed its skin. There are about three 
thousand species and subspecies of living 
lizards belonging to some twenty 
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families. Many are locally reputed to 
be as efficacious as an automobile in 
producing sudden death. Actually, only 
two kinds in the entire world are 
poisonous, and North America has the 
dubious distinction of harboring both 
of these, the Mexican beaded lizard and 
the Gila monster of our southwest. 
Their bites are rapidly fatal to rabbits 
and pigeons, but they rarely, if ever, 
kill healthy persons. 

The skin, teeth, tongue, eyes, ears, 
limbs, and more intimate structures are 
discussed. There is a forbidding, but 
most useful, glossary of terms used in 
describing lizards. The latter half of the 
introduction is an excellent summariza- 
tion of information on dwelling places, 
food, color change, speed, Elites, 
lizard hunting, and lizard hunters. 

Part II begins with a four-page key to 
families. This and succeeding keys are 
so well illustrated with beautifully 
executed and labeled drawings of diag- 
nostic characters that they actually 
work. Older lizard keys were often 
harder to solve than a Sunday cross- 
word puzzle. Experienced herpetolo- 
gists sometimes shunned them entirely 
and sent their problem specimens to 
Hobart Smith for identification. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to 
separate discussions of each of the 127 
different lizards native to the United 
States and Canada, six naturalized 
foreign species, and three suspected of 
having sneaked across our southern 
border. An English name, a scientific 
name, and a reference to the appropriate 
plate or figures introduce the species. 
Then its range is given in detail, its 
known maximum size is recorded, and 
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its color and pattern are described at 
length—you may skip this with entire 
propriety unless you are prying into the 
dossier of a particular species. Next, to 
please the expert, comes “‘Scalation,’ 
more properly ‘‘scutellation,’’ followed 
by ‘‘Recognition Characters"’ to satisfy 
every hs 

It is under ‘‘Habitat’’ and ‘*‘Habits,”’ 
however, that some of the most in- 
teresting material in the book lurks. 
Ejection of blood from the eyes of 
horned lizards, the question of family 
ties among fence lizards, the birth of 
night lizards, and the self-inflation of 
chuckwallas are but a few of the mat- 
ters treated. The female leopard lizard 
is unique among American lizards in 
usurping the masculine prerogative of 
sporting bright colors in breeding sea- 
son. Lizards use their tongues less than 
snakes and have no aperture through 
which to protrude them when the 
mouth is closed. A lizard must open its 
mouth to stick out its tongue at you, 
therefore, but the effort may be worth- 
while for the tongue is lavender in some 
species. 

Some years ago I wrote an article en- 
titled ‘‘Our Appalling Ignorance’’ in 
which I listed for biology students a few 
of the many herpetological questions 
that could not then be answered by any 
board of herpetological experts. In 
similar vein Smith points out that “‘No 
field in United States herpetology is 
more in need of investigation and offers 
more attractive problems than that of 
the lizards.’’ Furthermore, nearly every 
individual species account includes a 
section on “‘Problems.’’ Often the text 
following this subhead is concise and 
embarrassingly frank: ‘’The natural his- 
tory of this interesting species is not 
known” or “‘The breeding habits and 
food are not recorded.’’ This book alone 
should eliminate many cases of herpe- 
tological high blood pressure for- 
merly induced by the student plaint, *'] 
can’t find any problem to aoa 

Handbooks are, in these days of in- 
flation, no longer books that fit the 
hand comfortably. The title has come 


to mean “identification manual and 
compendium.”’ Heft has its compensa- 
tions, however, for it has permitted the 
inclusion here of a very useful reference 
section, devoted to lists of the kinds’of 
lizards found in each state and to the 
more important publications upon the 
respective state lizard faunas. The 
author's task was easy in so far as 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta were con- 
cerned, for these states and provinces 
harbor no lizards. Consider, however, 
hospitable California with 51, Arizona 
with 48, Texas with 46, and New 
Mexico with 38. Pennsylvania's ver- 
dant hills are more favored by moisture- 
craving salamanders than by warmth- 
addicted lizards, for we may boast of 
only four of the latter—a swift and three 
skinks. 

The plates, 135 in number, are repro- 
ductions of hundreds of fine lizard 
portraits, most of which were made by 
herpetology’s greatest photographic 
team, Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Wright. Each 
lizard is pictured and in most instances 
the plate portrays a variety of poses. 
The assembly of many different photo- 
graphs for engraving as one plate raised 
problems that were not happily solved 
in all instances. Some few poor photo- 
graphs might have been omitted. The 
backgrounds are, unfortunately, highly 
variable in tone; where this is not the 
case the engraver’s routing tool should 
have been wielded more trequently 

Lizards are bright-eyed, active, 
cleanly, and certainly as easy to keep 
as many kinds of aquarium fishes. Lack 
of interest in lizards as terrarium guests 
may have been due to the lack of any 
reference book suited to the needs of the 
amateur, or, for that matter, the expert. 
My telephonic advice upon the care and 
feeding of circus ‘‘chameleons’’ will be 
better this year! Hobart Smith has pro- 
vided the book. Now amateur herpe- 
tologists and terrarists should see how 
many lizard problems they can solve be- 
fore the second edition of this Handbook 
is published. 
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THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Glorious Glacier Park! Convenient Connecticut! 
Air to Rio! Great Lakes Cruises! Las Vegas and 
Boulder Dam! Guide to the Carolinas! Mexico, 
Land of Contrasts! Thousand Islands! Jasper! 
Cape Cod! Alaska! Nassau! 

oly colored travel folders displayed in the 
Reference Room of the Carnegie Library arouse 
visions of vacationing in this first postwar sum- 
mer. 

<< D 

“Some Amphibians and Reptiles from the Gold 
Coast’’ by Dr. Grace L. Orton, of the Museum 
staff, and Fred D. Morrison, of Sewickley, which 
has just appeared in Copeia, the quarterly journal of 
the American Society of Ichthyologists and Her- 
petologists, is the first report on one of the many 
GI collections received by the Section of Her- 
petology. 

Mr. Morrison, an entomological student at 
North Carolina State College, gathered the speci- 
mens while stationed at Accra, British West 
Africa. The collection, although small numeri- 
cally, is noteworthy because it includes the second 
known specimen of a tiny African frog. 

«GD 

Dr. Oliver Cromwell Carmichael, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, was the commencement speaker at the 
University of Pittsburgh on June 12, using the 
topic, “Some Problems and Trends."’ 

8 D 

O.E. Jennings will discuss *‘Flora of Western 
Pennsylvania’ before the National Plant Science 
Seminar when it meets in Pittsburgh August 23-25. 
He will also lead a field trip to Ohiopyle. 

“oD: 

Graham Netting attended the fifth annual Tar 
Hollow conference on Conservation, Nutrition, 
and Human Health, at Athens, Ohio, the last of 


June. 


<< D 
Ralph Munn, in his extra-curricular capacity as 
chairman of the USO Council of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity, reports an average daily attendance of 
more than 800 service men at the USO-Variety 
Club Canteen at the Pennsylvania Station, al- 
though the use of the Canteen has declined by 
over 60 per cent. 
<< 
During convention of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Democratic Women early in June, 115 
delegates visited the Carnegie Institute. 
°@ D 
Reinhold L. Fricke spent June’5 in Harrisburg 
in his capacity as chairman of the three-man com- 
mittee that examines applicants for a commercial 
taxidermist’s license each year under auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. Nine ap- 
plicants took the test, among them two GI's. 
“<¢ De 
Marshall Bidwell will conduct organ classes at 
the School of Sacred Music at Waldenwoods, 
Michigan, July 15 to 25. 
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Rosert D. Greco, Acting Head, General Studies 


DIVISION OF HUMANISTIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Gten U. CxrzetTon, Director 


Exturortr Duntap Smitn, Maurice Falk Professor 
of Social Relations 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 
G. Levanp Bacu, Economics 
Austin Wricut, Acting Head, English 
Rosert D. Greca, History 
WituraM F, Kaman, Modern Languages 
Max Scuoen, Psychology and Education 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Ratepx Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ketty, Associate Director 


COAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
H. H. Lowry, Director 


METALS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Rosert F. Ment, Director 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Coronet Paut James Dow.ina, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics 


DIVISION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
AND WELFARE 
Beryx E. Warpen, Director 


DIVISION OF PHYSICAL WELFARE 


CLARENCE OverEND, Chairman of Administrative 
Committee 


ALUMNI FEDERATION 
Joun L. Exuiorr, Executive Secretary 


BUREAU OF NEWS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Max E. Hannum, Manager 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 
serve both the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Epwarp Durr BaLKEN 
Princeton. Art. 


Freperick G. BLacKBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice 


President, Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


Wa rer J. BLENKo 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. Law School Du- 
quesne University. Stebbens, Webb. 
Tech. 


lenko & 


*ArtHuR E. Braun 
Chairman, Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 

*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman, A. M. Byers Company. Art. 


*Joun F. Casey 
Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, Fi- 
nance, Advisory. 

Georce H. Crapp 

University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh. Museum. 

*Watter R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


Rosert E. Donerty 


University of Illinois. President, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Tech, Art. 


*Joun T. Durr, Jr. 
Law School University of Pittsburgh. 


City 
Council. Museum. 


Howarp N. Eavenson 
Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pension, 
Tech, Art, Advisory. 
*Witu1aM Frew 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Trustee, Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


*THomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. Herz Il 
Yale. President, H. ]. Heinz Company. Museum, 


Pension. 

Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. Art, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*Tuomas E. K1LGALLEN 


Duquesne University. President, City Council. 
Music Hall. 


*H. B. Kirkpatrick 


University of Illinois. President, Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Library. 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director, Allee 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tunnels, 
Tech, Music Hall. 

*Davip L. Lawrence 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


*Epwarp J. LeonarpD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 
Ricnarp K. MELLon 


Princeton. President, Mellon National Bank. 
Museum. Advisory. 


*W. L. MgeLton 
Chester Military Academy. Chairman, Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Museum. 
*Wittiam S. MoorHeaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh, 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Auditing, 
Aucustus K. OLIver 
Yale. Chairman, Pittsburgh Coal Company. Art, 
Pension, Tech, Advisory. 
*Tuomas L. Orr 
Hamilton. Vice President and Cashier. Mellon 
National Bank. Fine Arts, Tech, Advisory. 
Joun Lester Perry 
President, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Music Hall. 

James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel 
Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pension, 
Finance. 

*WitiraM M. RosInson 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 

Cuarczs J. RosENBLOOM 
Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Art. 

FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 

Joun B. Sempie 
Lehigh. Museum. 

*WiLt1aM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 

*Frep W. Weir 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 

Wituiam P. Wirnerow : 
Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 

*A. L. WoLk 
Columbia University. Law School University of 
Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library, 
Advisory. 

Lawrence C. Woops, Jr. 


Princeton. Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of U.S. Museum. 
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